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A NOTABLE 
GEORGE Ff 

A I the meeting of the 

May 31, 1922, the following letter from 

George F. Baker, a member of the Board 
since 1909, Was read 

Metro- 

million 


constitute an 


‘l desire to donate to the 
politan Museum of Art one 
$1,000,000 dollars to 
Endowment Fund, the principal of which 
is to be kept intact, the income to be 
used for its corporate purposes.”’ 


This splendid gift was accepted by the 
lrustees in the following resolution: 


Resotvep: That the Trustees of The 
Metropolitan Museum of Art express to 
their fellow-trustee, George F. Baker, their 
deep appreciation of this munificent and 
timely gift. 
their own number, long in service and fami- 
liar for many years with the policy and 
administration of the Museum, it 


{ 


Coming as it does from one of 


Carries 


with it an approval of that policy and ad- 
therefore, especially 
more gratifving 
whose judgment 


ministration and 1s, 
gratifving. It is all the 
because it comes from ont 
and discrimination deservedly carry great 
weight in the communit\ 
Moreover, the form 
is made, by safeguarding the principal but 
without restriction as to the application of 


in which this gtft 


Income, 1s such as to make it most bene- 


ficial to the Museum at this time when 
freedom in the disposition of income is so 
important to make the Museum of greatest 
service to the public in the cause of art. 
Mr. Baker’s associates trust that in mak- 
ing this gift he will personally havethe same 
degree of satisfaction which his fellow-trus- 
tees, with the aid of his judgment, will have 
Museum purposes 


are most Imp yrtant. 


¢ 


In applying it to those 


which from timetotim 


RECOGNITION FOR MODERN 


AR 
THE ves 


able by a succession of splendid 


memor- 
oifts. 


evidences of per- 


1922 has been made 


\mong these noteworthy 
sonal interest in the Museum and approval 
of its plans and purposes comes the follow- 
ing letter from Edward C. Moore, Jr., that 
has just given the President and Trustees 
of the Metropolitan Museum another thrill 
Phis is a gift to the Museum 
generation. Mr. Moore 
Moore, of 


ol pleasure 
from the second 
is a son of the late Edward ¢ 
liffany & Company, one of the earliest and 
most notable benefactors, whose memorial 
exhibited in the Museum 
catholicity and exquisite 
The letter reads, 


collection now 


evidences the 


quality of his taste 


“Provided that you deem it desirable, | 
would like to Museum the 
$10,000 enclosed with which to buy from 
time to time as opportunity offers, exam- 


cive to the 


the very finest quality) of 
America 


ples (of only 
the modern 
and Europe 

“Tf this gift is accepted by you for the 


decorative arts of 


above purpose, | hope to give to the Mu- 
seum for the same purpose a like sum yearls 
until the total thus given by me shall 
amount to $50,000 or more 


“It would of course be understood that 
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the Museum would be perfectly free to 
group or scatter objects so bought as it 
wished; to exhibit or store them; and to sell 
or exchange them should they prove here- 
after to be undesirable possessions. 

“In case the Trustees do not consider 
that these purchases of examples of modern 
decorative arts would be desirable, | 
would ask you at any rate to accept the 
enclosed sum for the purchase of such ob- 
jects as would surely be acceptable to the 
Museum, such as very fine old examples of 
the arts of the Near East.”’ 

At a special meeting the Trustees ac- 
cepted this generous gift in the words of the 
following ‘resolution: 

RESOLVED: That The Metropolitan 
Museum of Art gratefully the 
generous gift of $10,000 offered by Edward 
C. Moore, Jr., for modern decorative art, 
upon the terms set forth in his letter of 
June 16, 1922, and agrees to apply this gift, 
future possible additions fore- 
shadowed in his letter, for the purposes 
therein described. The’Museum’especialls 
welcomes this gift which comes at a time 


accepts 


and any 


when it has planned to give modern deco- 
rative art its proper relation to other forms 
of modern art by a special exhibition, to 
the success of which this gift will make an 
important contribution 
AN APPROPRIATION FOR 
WING K 

THE daily press has already reported 
the gratifying action of the Board of 
Estimate of the City at a recent meeting in 
appropriating $1,000,000 for the Museum, 
of which $950,000 is for the completion ol 
the south wing, known as Wing K, includ- 
ing the finishing, furnishing, and equipping 
of thirty galleries and a number of base- 
ment rooms, and $50,000 for exhibition 
cases and other needed equipment. 

This appropriation was made possible 
by an act of the Legislature of the State of 
New York to amend the Greater New York 
charter in relation to use of the proceeds 


METROPOLITAN MUSEUM OF 


ART 


of bond issues, which was passed on April 
This permitted the City of New 
t 


6, 1922. 
York to expend part of the proceeds o 
sales of corporate stock or serial bonds for 
the erection and equipment of the buildings 
of The Metropolitan Museum of Art. 

The erection of Wing K occurred in 1914 
and 1915; but as the appropriation then 
did not prove sufficient for the finishing of 
the interior and war conditions made a new 


appropriation impracticable, the extension 


has remained unoccupied by the Mus 
eum. It is a genuine satisfaction that 


this part of the Museum building can now 
It will pro- 
installation 


be made ready for occupancy 

vide the permanent place of 
for the Altman Collection, bequeathed to 
the Museum by Benjamin Altman in 1913 
In the temporary badly crowded galleries 
which this rich collection has occupied, tts 


value has been evident; in a more ad 
vantageous setting it will be greatly et 
hanced. By the removal of the Cesnola 


Collection of ( “ypriote antiquities to rooms 
on the first floor of this latest wing, the 
classical collections to which it 
introduction will be shown in a continuous 
In all, thirty new galleries 


forms an 


suite of rooms. 


t+ 
PETC 


as well as a good deal of necessary o 
space, will be available, and the rearrang: 

ment of the older galleries made possible In 
this way promises an improved installation 


of many collections that should be a pl 
ure to all who come to the Museum 


A BEQUEST AND A GIFI1 


Eno. who 


IN the will of Amos | 


died in 1915, the Museum was named as a 


legatee to the amount of $250,000; but 
during the past seven years the will has 
been contested. Through the recent set- 


tlement of the litigation the Museum will 


receive not only the entire principal of the 


legacy, $250,000, but a substantial amount 
of accumulated interest 
Clarence H. Mackay generous 


given $6,000 to the Museum for use in the 


Department of Arms and Armor. 
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AN ARCHAIC GREEK HEAD 


AN archaic marble head of the sixth cen- 
tury B. C., recently acquired, has been 
placed in the Third Classical Room (illus- 
trated) ;height 82 in./21.9 cm.]. [tisourfirst 
life-size head of the period in the round, and 
as such is of unusual importance. For- 
tunately it is in fairly good preservation, 
the only important missing part being the 
lower half of the nose; the chips on the ears, 
chin, left eye, and 
temple, etc., do 
not seriously de- 
tract. The surface 
of the face, how- 
ever, has suffered 
either from clean- 
ing or perhaps 
from having a cast 
taken of it. 

Ihe head evi- 
dently belonged to 
one of the early 
“Apollo” figures, 
which have been 
found in various 
parts of Greece 
and the Greek Is- 
lands, and of which 
the \pollo ol 
Tenea in Munich 
Is perhaps the 
best-known exam- 
ple. That the 
figure was an 
“Apollo” rather than a maiden is indicated 
by the treatment of the hair, which falls in 
a straight mass behind without the locks 
on the front of the shoulders which almost 
invariably characterize the female figures. 

\ close study of this head will teach us 
more of the struggles and achievements of 
the Greek artist at the beginning of his 
career than the reading of many books on 
the subject. The formation of the individ- 
ual features, the indication of the chief 
bones and muscles, the spatial relation of 
the manifold planes to one another, the 
representation of soft flesh and glossy hair 
in hard stone—what multitudinous difficul- 
ties do these problems represent to one 
who is confronted with them without long 





MARBLE HEAD, GREEK, 


traditions of accomplishment behind him! 
[hus it took the Greek sculptor, extraor- 
dinarily gifted though he was, more than 
a century of concentrated effort to solve 
these problems satisfactorily; but he had 
then solved them once for all, and all later 
generations of artists could follow in his 
footsteps. 

In the head before us we are not as vet 
very far from the beginning. We have still 
a strictly frontal position without any tor- 
sion or bending, 
the head being 
conceived, So to 
speak, as four- 
sided; the eves 
protrude bevond 
the brows instead 
of being sunk be- 
neath them, the 
whole relation be- 
tween the brows, 
lids, and eveballs 
being totally mis- 
understood. The 
prominence of the 
eves necessitated 
further projection 
of the cheek- 
bones, and this 
brings the upper 
part ol the face too 
far forward in re- 
lation to the lower. 
This fault is ac- 
centuated by the 
mistaken construction of the lower jaw, 
which forms a concave instead of a con- 
vex line. In the mouth we find the same 
mistake as in the eves; just as the eye- 
ball, being the most prominent part of 
the eve, arrested the attention of the sculp- 
tor and became unduly accentuated, so the 
lips, being the most conspicuous section 
of the mouth, were unduly projected from 
their surroundings; and in the attempt 
to make the lips and eves expressive they 
were set obliquely, resulting in the “‘ar- 
chaic smile.”” The modeling of the ear 
is likewise eloquent of early struggles. The 
shell not having the proper depth, the 
ridges of the helix and tragus are too much 
on the same plane, with resultant confusion. 


VI CENTURY B. ¢ 
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[he sculptor has not vet learned that no 
part can be modeled independently without 
studving its relation to the whole. 

In the hair there is little attempt at 
naturalistic representation. It must indeed 
have seemed a hopeless task to the early 
sculptor to translate the substance and 
surface of hair into stone; and it Is not 
surprising that during the whole of th 
sixth century we find it treated in a purely 


conventional manner. In our head it 


rendered by a series 
of strands, divided 
vertically and hor- 
izontally so as to 
form strings of 
beads. According 
to the fashion in 
vogue at the time, 
the hair is worn 
long, falling in a 
thick mass down 
the back (the under 
surface of the frag- 
ment clearly shows 
that it was contin- 
ued below). As 1s 
usual in early ar- 
chaic heads, the 
front hair 1s treated 
differently from the 
rest; but instead of 
the customary row 
of volutes or twist- 
ed curls or 
lines, we have in 

our head a series of flame- or leaf-like mem- 


wav\ MARBLE HEAD, GRI 


bers, each consisting of three vertical 
ridges meeting in a curving tip above 


They are backed by a diadem and a nar- 
rower fillet encircles the whole head 
ing along the center of the ‘‘flames’’ and 
hiding them in part. Apparently this 
fillet was originally ornamented with ro- 
settes, as indicated by the three holes at the 
center and the two 
Cypriote heads Nos. 1287, 1299, 1302 1n the 
Cesnola gallery). 
ment for the front hair is not unique, oc- 
curring in at least three other instances 

the statue from Kalyvia-Kouara in the 
National Museum in Athens, a fragment 
from Boeotia in Thebes, and a head from 


pass- 


sides 


compare the 


This peculiar arrange- 
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Aegina, also in the National Museum in 
Athens.! Of course it Is possible that the 
whole front portion was meant for an orna 
mented fillet; but the ‘“‘flames” look too 
much like hair ends? not to make it mor 
likely that this was the intention 

Though still popularly called “ Apollos’ 
it is now generally accepted that these early 
figures represent human beings at least as 
deities. [he literary evidence 
Diodorus I, o8 


gives a description 


often as 
points both ways; for 


of an Apollo statue 
evidently in the at- 
titude of such early 
figures; while Pau- 
VIII, 40,1 
saw in the market- 
plac e al Phigaleia a 
statue of an athlete 
in this same pose, 
“with the feet not 
much separated, 


sanlas 


and the arms hang- 
ing down by the 
side to the hips.’ 
The places of dis- 
covery—sanctu- 
aries and funerary 
sites—also make 
both identifications 
\nd this 


is indeed what we 
should expect The 


possible 


type was simply 
that of the standing 


EK, VI CENTURY 8B. < 


{ 


male figure evolved by the Greek sculp- 
tor at the beginning of his career and re- 
peated again and again, each decade mark 
ing progress in the elementary problems 
of representation. It was only later, when 


the preliminary difficulties of correct model- 


ing had been surmounted, that the sculp 
tor could approach the task of differenti- 
ating between a human being and a deity 
and invest the latter with the majesty of 


an Apollo of Olympia. But such achieve- 


ments were bevond the ability of our early 


( 1) I | S \ i qd s, N 

‘ 

( n} I I ronzt irded 
head in the Akropolis Mt 1, Perrot et Cl 
piez, Histoire d rt, VIII, p. 526, f 2 
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1.] 
S ulptor, who was tackling 


more immedi- 


ate needs in a sincere, naive spirit \nd 
ie too had already the Greek feel 


et n 
ing for beauty of line and surface; so that 


our head, primitive though it 1s, 1s not th 


crude object of a beginner, but a work ot 
distinction which delights us by its own 
intrinsic charm, as well as by the promise it 


holds for the futurs G. M.A. R 


A CARPACCIO ON EXHIBITION 
DURING THE SUMMER 


| HE Portrait of a Knight in Armor! by 
Kahn has latel 
added to his remarkable collection of pic- 


him to the Museum 


Carpaccio which Otto H 


tures, has been lent by 


months. The painting 


for the summer | 
came out of England, having been in the 
possession of the Vernon-Wentworth fam- 
ily in Wentworth Castle, Barnsley, York- 
shire, where it must have been compara- 
tively unknown as it is not mentioned in 
any of the catalogues or publications 
With the other items of the Vernon-Went- 
worth Collection, it was sold at Christie’s 
in London in 1919 and subsequently passed 
to its present owner 

The work previously bore the title of 
Saint Eustace. The many animals which 
are represented in it were supposed to have 
reference to that patron of huntsmen who, 
according to the legend, saw the crucifix 
between the antlers of the stag he was pur- 
suing. But more probably it 1s a portrait 
and the animals are introduced as enliven- 
ing details and mean no more than th 
plants in the foreground. Carpaccio cared 
more and more for such things in his old 
age and this is a late work. He was in- 
northern artists, 


» fill j 
Hie 


spired to some degree by 
and when he executed this portrait he 
all the vacant spaces of his picture wit 
must have been 


l 


which 
from 
these accessories are peculiarly 


the heron, the 


details, some of 
borrowed directl\ their engravings 
Many of 
northern, such as the ermin« 
jack-in-the-pulpit, the swinging inn sign ol 


1Oil on canvas: H 843 W. soin. Shown 


Gallery 30 


the running horse, and several others. 

Ihe chequered gold and black liver 
worn by the mounted esquire gives no re- 
liable information toward the identifica- 
tion of the subject of the portrait, as several 
Italian families bore these arms The most 
likely family to whom they could refer, and 
from a geographical point of view 
the Di Suciof Verona. By 1520 
finished all his Venetian 


Carpaccio had 
time worked 


and from that 
entirely for the provinces, where the artistic 
trans- 


commissions,” 


novelties which were then rapidly 
forming Venetian painting were not under- 
stood and where the older style he was loyal 
to was still appreciated 

Phat the picture 1s of the latest years of 
attested bv the armor 
as well as by the 


painting 


Carpaccio’s life 1s 
the young man wears, 
workmanship and aspect of the 
itself in comparison with other works by 


him. In his old age he showed a preference 
for cool color and an increasing fondness 


its own sake, both of which 
displaved in Mr. 
armor, the 


for detail for 
qualities are distinctly 
Kahn’s picture. As to the 
Museum Curator of Armor is very explicit 
He points out that the armor is not a 
complete suit made at one time but ts a 


combination of various pieces dating in 


some cases from as early as 1460-70 (the 
forearm) down to the collar of 1520~-30 and 
the knee-piece of 1520-40. Most of the 
though the collar 1s Ger- 


parts are Italian 
sword. The latter 1s 


man, as is also the 
ig as showing the pocket in the 


in which the Lands- 


Interesti 

scabbard lroussequin 
knechts carried their knives and skewers. 
rhe problem offered by such a made-up 
suit of armor is one of considerable inter- 
is hoped that the Curator ol 
for the But- 


est and it 
Armor mav write an 
LETIN treating the picture from that point 
For this note it is sufficient with 


article 


Ot view, 
his help to date the painting as one of the 
last which Carpaccio could have painted 
before his death 1n about 1525. 


B..8. 
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CRIPPLED CHIL- 
THE MUSEUM 


HELPLESS 
DREN AT 


READERS of the BULLETIN have al- 
ready learned of the visits to the Museum of 
crippled children in the public schools. On 
May 24, fourteen children so handicapped 
that they cannot go to the school buildings 
were brought to the Museum in a Fifth 
Avenue stage and taken about the Museum 


in wheel-chairs. So great was the pleasure 





pathetic understanding of the needs of 
these children, decided to send teachers to 
them. 

At present there art 
teachers, two volunteer teachers, and seven- 


twenty-six hom¢ 


teen after-school home teachers giving in 
struction to 225 home-bound children In 
there ar 


requiring 


spite of this extensive service, 
still 146 home-bound children 
school instruction for whom funds are not 


available for home teachers The hom 








SEEING THE MUSEUM 
of all of the Museum staff who helped in 
this outing for these shut-ins that we asked 
Dr. Adela J. Smith, Assistant Director of 
Physical Training in the public schools of 
the City, to write an account of the methods 
of instruction for these children, and es- 
pecially of the part that the Metropolitan 
Museum may play in their education if the 
problem of transportation can be solved 


Since December, 1918, after a successful 
experimental study with volunteer hom 
teachers, the Board of Education has pro- 
vided home instruction for helpless crip- 
pled children of school age who, though 
mentally able to profit by school instruc- 
tion, could not attend school owing to their 
physical condition. Since these children 
could not come to school, the Board of 
Education, in its wisdom and with sym- 


15! 


FROM A WHEEL-CHAIR 


teachers have eight pupils each upon their 
assignment, giving instruction in elemen- 
tarv school subjects three times a week, for 
one and one-half hour each visit. Thus 

full-time teacher works six days per week 
teachers trom 


The after-school hom« 


nearby schools are assigned to helpless 
children who are preparing to graduate, o1 
handicapped children residing 


distances from the 


to severely 
preal 


teacher 


in districts at 
route of the home 
teer teacher who serves without compensa 


Each volun 


tion has one pupil 

Fach of the 225 home-bound children 
under instruction is registered on the roll 
of the class of cripples in the stage district 
in which the child resides, or in outlying 
lhrough 


districts in the nearest school 
the helptul codperation of the principals of 
the home teacher 1s able te 


these S¢ hools 
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grade her pupils in accordance with the 


monthlh plan ol grade work of the school 
in which the pupil 1s registered 

Last year, 154 children out of 173 home- 
bound children were promoted, a number 


of them completing two grades, and one 


pupil three grades. Of the nineteen pupils 


who were not promoted 
mitted to hospitals for an indefinite period 


several were ad- 


others were under quaran- 


for operations 
tine, several were mentally defective, and 
the remainder were new pupils under 1n- 
struction for less than a school term 

[here were two graduates who completed 


their work with honors, graduating under 


l 
1 


the same conditions for the 
he children in the regular graduating 


is the 


mental tests 


classes in their school district 

Besides home instruction, in case either 
medical or surgical treatment is needed, this 
is instituted either through conference with 
the family physician or otherwise through 
the special clinic for children in the hos- 
pital of the zone in which the child resides 

hrough the establishment of persistent 
supervision of the hospital treatment 
through the home teachers, there has been 

noticeable improvement in the physical 
condition of these helpless children. Last 
vear twenty-five children were taught to 
walk and have been admitted to publi 
schools in special classes. 

This extension of school instruction for 
home-bound children has been very suc- 
cessful. The reports on this activity made 
by the teachers have been pictures of the 
happiness of the children and the grateful 
appreciation of their parents for the educa- 
tional advantages provided by the Board 
of Education 
dren have been changed to happy 
busy little folks with a new interest in life 


Dull, listless, hopeless chil- 
bright, 


when they found they could have the same 
school advantages as their more fortunate 
brothers and sisters. The sympathetic in- 
terest of the whole neighborhood has been 
aroused through the work accomplished by 
the home teachers 

One boy, although just home from the 
hospital, with both lower limbs encased in 
plaster, completed three terms’ work in 
one. In the June examination in arithme- 
tic, he scored 100 per cent 


Another crippled boy had 
never attended school. He was taught to 
read by his home teacher. His mother 
savs, ‘He ts the happiest boy in the Bronx 


helplessly 


since he was taught to read.’ 

[he coming of the home teacher is the 
sunniest hour of the day for the helpless 
child 
able to visit her pupil, and notice was sent 
to the mother. She telephoned to inquire 
about the teacher the next day On the 
second day, the child said, “‘ Mother, don’t 
telephone. | am afraid they will say my 
teacher cannot come, and that would finish 
me!’ One little girl said, “Oh, Mother, 
today | had a real teacher. It’s just like 
and waking up and 


One teacher through illness was un- 


hearing a fairy tale 
finding it true 

This work on the part of the Board of 
Education is certainly worth while when 
it can bring so much happiness and profit 
to these little home-bound children. 

Arrangements have been made at the Mu- 
seum for several terms for a story-hour for 
Many 
happy visits have been made by these chil- 
dren, and the interesting and charming 
stories told by Miss Chandler have added 


crippled children in public schools. 


much to the pleasure and profit of these 
trips to the Museum 

By way of an experiment, on May 24, a 
group of helpless cripples visited the Mu- 
seum, and everything was provided for 
their comfort. Wheel-chairs awaited them 
at the door to convey them from room to 
room to what must have seemed to them 
like fairyland. The pleasure and interest 
of the children were so evident that evers 
one felt that such visits should be part of 
the education of these little home-bound 
children. The difficulty experienced in 
such trips is one of transporting the chil- 
dren from their homes to the Museum. 

Although the Fifth 
kindly donated one of their stages for the 
bringing the 


venue Coach Co 


afternoon, the problem of 
children from their homes to some central 
point for the stage was a difficult matter. 
If direct transportation from the home of 
each child to the Museum could be pro- 
vided, it would be possible to increase the 
number of children who could profit by a 
happy afternoon visit to see the wonderful 
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pictures and other treasures in one of the 
most interesting museums in the world. 
ADELA J. SMITH. 


A THIRTEENTH-CENTURY 
MANUSCRIP] 


| HE Museum has lately bought a thir- 
teenth-century manuscript, certain leaves 
from which are now temporarily shown in 
Gallery 33. It is a Psalter in Latin, be- 
ginning with the first Psalm and continuing, 
with certain excisions where initial letters 
and page decorations have been cut out, 
up to the eightieth. The Psalter consists 
of forty-nine leaves of vellum, 114 inches 
high and 8} inches wide, and 1s preceded by 
a much mutilated Calendar of six leaves of 
the same size. There are also three full- 
page illuminations, each with two scenes 
from the Passion of Christ, evidently once 
a part of the Psalter. Judging from its 
similarity in many points to the famous 
Psalter of Saint Louis in the Bibliotheque 
Nationale, 
about 1265, it 1s 


Psalter 1S also ot 


known to have been executed 
conjectured that our 
that date and, like the 
other, is the work of Parisian craftsmen. 
The Calendar is perhaps somewhat later, 


and as it contains a preponderance of Brit- 
ish saints, it can be taken for granted that 
its workmanship is English.! The execu- 
tion of the Calendar, excellent enough by 
itself (particularly as regards the remark- 
able marginal drawing of the Martyrdom 
of Saints Peter and Paul on one of the 
pages now shown), appears crude in com- 
parison with the far superior beauty of the 
Psalter and the three illuminations. These 
indeed represent Gothic writing and illum- 
They are ot 
svymbolical 


inating at its highest point. 
the time when the _ hieratic, 


| homas 
the Patron 


‘The British saints are Saints 
Secket, Cuthbert, Alphege, George 
of England), Dunstan, Aldhelm, Augustine of 
Canterbury, Edward (King of Wessex), Botolph, 
\lban, Swithin, Kenelm, Edward the Confessor, 
Edmund of Canterbury, Edmund (King), Samp- 
son, and Edith. In one of the remaining illus- 
trations is an heraldic shield which, according to 
R. T. Nichol, may be emblazoned—silver, 2 
chevrons gules and is almost certainly that of Sir 
Ralph Grendon of Grendon, Warwickshire, and 
Shenstone, Staffordshire, who fought in the Scot- 
tish wars of Edward | 
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style, inherited from the twelfth century, 
had become imbued and vitalized by the 
new spirit of naturalism, and had not yet 
lost its grandeur in the pursuit of realistic 
trivialities and emotionalism. 

rhe main activity of the Gothic painter 
was the making of stained glass windows 
a craft in which the finished work is sepa- 
rated from the artist’s conception by a long 
and complicated process. The momentary 
mood and enthusiasm of the artist, which 
found such ready expression in the Italian 
frescoes of the fourteenth century, could 
have little or no result on the completed 
window. In them all had to be calculated 
beforehand, and the collaboration of many 
hands relied on. Each epoch, however, 
finds the art that fits its needs, and the 
Gothic ideal of beautiful painting was mant- 
Even the illumina- 





fested in the windows 
tor, whose process allowed so much greater 
freedom, the and 
handling which the medium of stained glass 
imposed. The fact is apparent in our 
illuminations. They are as like the 
altogether different materials 


followed conventions 


Win- 
dows as the 
being painted in pure, flat colors of 
only half 
and detailed with 
and calligraphic as though drawn on glass 


] 
| 


An art like stained glass, being the work 


allow 
a dozen varieties, and outlined 


a line that Is as precist 


of several rather than of one, can only flour- 
diffused, when 
rather 


ish when inspiration is 
genius belongs to the race as a whole 
than to particular individuals. This was 
distinctly the case in thirteenth-century 


France. Art was then anonymous, person- 
from the 


similar developments 


alities did not emerge general 
effort of the time 
seemed to take form spontaneously in dif- 
ferent The Gothic 
what some one else had done as willingly as 
And the 


1 


production of such a period, to which con- 


places. artist copied 


he invented a thing of his own 


temporaries and previous generations over- 


whelmingly contribute, has peculiar qual- 
ities—a dignity, a harmony, a universality 
which distinguish it from work more or less 


subject to personal caprice 
Thus the illuminations which this article 


calls attention to differ from all the other 
pictures and drawings of our collection 
though many analogous works may | 
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found in other departments in the Museum. 
hey will exemplify also, to those who cart 
for such things, a point of notable interest 
n an historical collection of European and 
\merican art, in that they represent at an 
early stage the naturalistic movement 


ice on life and nature, the appeal 


to experience, which marks the emergence 


Naturalism is the 
foundation principle of western art and its 
appearance was the most momentous of ou! 
revolutions. Traits of all the modern de- 
velopments can be discovered in these little 


of the modern spirit 


pictures as well as the unquestioning crea- 
tive force of the childhood of our race 
Judging from famous contemporary com- 
ments, the main purpose of which Gothi 
art seems to have been cognizant was 1n- 
struction. Only an archaeologist and theo- 
logian could expound the doctrines and 
homilies which were read into our pictures 
It seems fitting, however, that the explana- 
tion of some of their simpler problems 
should be pointed out. On one page, for 
instance, the figure of Saint Mary Magda- 
len is introduced symbolically in the scene 
of the Last Supper. She is shown drying 
Christ’s feet with her hair after having 
broken over them “‘the box of spikenard, 
very precious ’’—an event which took place 
at the house in Bethany on the eve of the 
Passion. The words of Judas on that oc- 
casion are printed on the scroll he holds 
UT QUID PERDITIO HAEC (to what purpose is 
this waste. Matthew xxv:8).2. Otherwise 
the picture follows literally the texts 
Christ, on whose bosom Saint John leans, 
gives the sop to the one who will betray 
him. The introduction of the Anointing of 
Christ’s Feet in the Last Supper makes evi- 
dent the avarice of Judas and explains his 
treason; it also, no doubt, has a mystical 
correspondence to the scene occupying the 
lower half of the page—Christ Washing the 
Feet of His Disciples Here Peter raises 
his hand to his head in illustration of his 
reply to Christ, ““Lord, not my feet only, 
but also my hands and my head’’. These 


[he inscriptions on the scrolls show what 
their holders are saying. In the comic draw- 
ings in our daily papers, the lines starting from 
the mouths of the characters and surrounding 
the words of their dialogue are the survival of the 
same convention. 


words doubtless were destined to appear on 
the blank scroll he holds. The spirit of 
naturalism is more evident on this page 
than on the others. It is prominent in the 
postures and expressions of the Disciples 
who bare their feet in the lower picture and 
particularly, in the Last Supper, in the 
\postle who Is biting a piece of bread. The 
artist’s intention in this figure was as real- 
istic as that of Pieter Bruegel or Daumier. 

[he second page calls for no particular 
explanation. In the Agony, the garden is 
shown as a place of trees and plants, and 
among them Christ kneels, praying, ac- 
cording to his scroll, PATER SI POSSIBILI 
EST TRANSEAT A ME CALIX ISTE SED NON 
SICUT EGO (Father, if it be possible, let this 
cup pass from me. Nevertheless, not what 
I will, Matthew xxvi:39). The in- 
novations on this page are to be found in the 
lifelike and uncomfortable attitudes of the 
sleeping Apostles—elsewhere in this scene 
and in the Betrayal below it, the effect 1s 
more or less traditional. The fact that the 
Betrayal takes place at night is shown by 
the lantern which one of the men holds 
up to light the face of Christ, whom Judas 
Saint Peter with his sword (origi- 
nally painted in bright silver-leaf, but now 
tarnished) cuts off the right ear of the ser- 
vant of the high priest. The soldiers wear 
armor of about 1250-75, such as was worn 
by the Crusaders under Saint Louis. 

On the third page, the most beautiful and 
impressive of the three, the Mocking and 
Scourging are represented. Its particular 
beauty is due to the more balanced arrange- 
ments and the fewer figures which the sub- 
[he compositions show as 


KISSeS. 


jects allow. 
ordered patterns against the gold ground. 
The cock before whose second crowing 
Peter thrice denied Jesus, surmounts the 
border—a real cock crowing exultingly with 
outstretched neck and legs. The idea of 
wickedness and bestiality in that age are 
embodied in the mockers and scourgers. 
In contrast to their contorted expressions 1s 
the calm resignation of the central figure of 
Christ. One of the mockers holds a scroll 
with the words: Ss! FILIUS DEI ES PROPHE- 
TIZA NOBIS QUIS EST QUI TE PERCUSSIT 
(Prophesy unto us, if thou art the Son of 


God, who is he that smote thee. Matthew 
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and back of him is seen Peter, 
about to 


XXV1:08), 
sitting “without in the palace,”’ 
deny his master. 

Scenes from the Passion are not the sub- 
jects one would expect to find accompany- 
ing the Psalms and it 1s not definitely cer- 
tain that the illuminations were made for 
the Psalter. Their style, however, the 
quality of their work- 
manship, and their 
dimensions, as well as 
the tradition in re- 
gard to their connec- 
tion with it, make any 
other hypothesis im- 
probable. Ac cording 
to its late owners the 
book belonged origi- 
nally to the Abbey of 
Fontevrault and 
there is an all but 
obliterated inscrip- 
tion on the first page 
of the Psalter, in 
which the words Con- 
ventu Fontevrault can 
perhaps be made out.8 
The leaves as the Mu- 
seum received them 
were in a binding of 
the sixteenth or sev- 
enteenth century and 
from its capacity it Is 
evident that no great 
number of leaveshave 
been extracted from 
the book since the 
time of the binding. 

[he written pages 
of the Psalter are as 
illuminations. Of those selected for ex- 
hibition one is the first page with its 
sumptuous heading (the initial B which 


XIII CENTURY 


remarkable as th 


occupied probably the whole of the op- 
posite page is missing), EAT. VIR. QUI. NO 


Blessed IS 


ABIIT. IN. CONSILIO 
the man that walketh not in the counsel of 


IMPOIRUM 


the ungodly). Examples of the less elabo- 

[his famous abbey was a dependence of the 
Plantagenets. In it were buried Queen Eleanor, 
the wife of Henry II, and her son King Richard 
the Lionhearted 





MOCKING AND SCOURGING OF 


YPOLITAN MUSEUM OF ARI 


rate pages are also shown. The large and 
small initials, the writing itself, the bands 
of ornament filling out the lines to the 
margins, are all of great beauty. As one 
turns over the leaves, even in the glare of 
rooms or galleries, the 
One loves to wonder 


have been in the 


our study 
sparkle like jewelry. 
what their effect must 
subdued 
the colored 


pages 


radiance ot 
windows 
or by the flickering 
light of candles! 

Though the 


book 
has bet n so sho k- 
ingly snipped and cut 
into, the preservation 
of what remains, as 1s 
not infrequently the 
case with these old 
manuscripts, 1s re- 
markable. One must 
indeed search among 
the illuminations or 
the enamels to get a 
just idea of the splen- 
dor of Gothic decora- 
tion and the fineness 
of Gothic workman- 
ship. No conception 
can be formed of what 
the churches looked 
like when, as we are 
told, the sculptures ot 
their facades were 


highly 


stood out 


ce vlc yred an d 


Irom 


CHRIST 


ILLUMINATION 


background of gold 
The mural paintings 
covered 
the ta- 


which once 
every part of their interiors, in 
quite dis- 


mous examples at least, have 
| windows 


appeared, and what unrestored 
there are have been blurred by seven cen- 
turies of weather But the books were 
easily protected from dirt and violence, and 
many have come down to us guarding In 
tact their first brilliance, as have thess 
leaves. “Time that antiquates antiquities 
and hath an art to make dust of all 
things, hath yet spared these minor monu- 
ments.” 
B. B 








HANS WEIDITZ: A STUDY IN 
PERSONALITY 


A MONG the seeming oddities which the 


study of old art brings out is the wav in 


which on occasion really important artistic 
personalities have been lost or confound- 
ed by succeeding generations. That such 


things are sure to happen with the minor 
members of the various “‘schools,’’ who 
lacking pronounced individuality, work in 
the manners of more forceful contempo- 
raries, 1s one of the commonplaces of the 
critical study of old paintings and sculp- 
ture, and is immediately reflected in the 
“names” which modern connoisseurship 
has bestowed upon the lesser personalities 
which from time to time are disentangled 
lo this ts 
due, for example, the string of Alunnos, 
{micos, and Figlios with which the pages 
of recent histories of Italian painting are 
sprinkled so plentifully, and the still mor 
amusing, if not so popularly misleading, 
tautology « 


from the ruck of school work. 


f the phrases “‘near to” and 
“in the neighborhood of’? which are now a 
recognized part of the learned vocabulary 
Old prints by really minor men, however, 
are of so little artistic interest, and, even 


it decorative value 
that this pleasant game of parlor baptism 


more, are of such slig 
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vet hardly been begun in regard to 


them, although doubtless, so soon as all 


that is important is known about the 


major engravers, the requirements of the 
Ph. D. degree will begin to have their seri- 


ous influence upon the study and termi- 
nology of prints and will invest their initiates 
with that weight and solemnity of speech 
Which is the outward and visible sign of 
hazardous conjecture 

\s it happens, there have been at least 
two shadowy personalities among the Ger- 
man print makers of the Renaissance who, 
being of undoubted importance, have been 
privileged to enjoy this species of many- 
named anonymity To at least one ol 
them so many appellations have been given 
forscher that the tracing 
of his name through the “‘literature’”’ puts 
1 strain upon the reader’s memory much 


by the several Kunst 


like that required for the immediate recog- 
nition of a character in a modern Russian 
novel. But during the last few years their 
business, like that of hotz, seems to have 
been settled, and now that they can no 
longer rejoice in the polysyllabic names 
bestowed upon them by the learned, one of 
the most interesting questions concerning 
them is whether they can retain the im- 
portance which was theirs when they were 
The Benedikt- Meister 


brenne nde ragen 
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Brigitten-Meister,! or Pseudo-Diirer, as he 
has been variously called, without going into 
the further refinements exemplified by the 
attribution of his work to such definite 
masters as Hans Baldung or Hans Wecht- 
lin, is threatened with the quenching of the 
fiery interest in him now that scholars, on 
the theory that two things which are equal 
to the same thing are equal to each other, 
have for the most part agreed that he is 
neither more nor less than Diirer himself 
although as an ordinary human being and 
no erudite, one might be excused for think- 
ing that in the process of losing his so inde- 
terminate had 
greater and at last really important one 
The case of Hans Weiditz is, on the 
whole, far more interesting than that of 
the “Bridget Master,” since what scholar- 


personality he gained a 


ship has salvaged ts not merely the fag 
end of man’s work but the whole 
personality Of a very considerable artist 


a great 


Even vet little enough is known about him, 
but it includes not only the name by which 
his contemporaries knew him but such a 
group of definitely assignable works that 
his individuality has become patent to any 
one who ts capable of recognizing an artist's 
hand—a fact which has had its disastrous 
consequences for the older lists of prints by 
various other and more eminent artists. Of 
these latter, Burgkmair has been the chief 
sufferer, but among the others has been no 
less a person than Durer himself. The dif- 
ficulty of localizing his work was in part due 
to Weiditz himself, because he made the 
great mistake, from the archaeological point 
of view, of working for publishers in many 
different towns, so that his illustrations were 
classed under the headings of several dis- 
tinct schools. And then, to top his offense, 
he failed to sign his woodcuts—and peopk 
not knowing who did them naturally were 
unable to say how good they were! 

As we now know him, Weiditz was not 
only the most versatile but the busiest of 
the illustrators of his time, his blocks ap- 
pearing in books published in such widely 


distant places as Augsburg, Strasburg, 


'So called after his illustrations for the Works 


of St. Bridget, a beautiful copy of which was 
presented to the Print Room in 1918 by Felix 
M. Warburg 
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Nuremberg, Mainz, Frankfort, Landshut 
Venice, and, unless memory of a little book 
seen many years ago plays one false, even 
in Paris. Moreover, his blocks began to 
appear as early as 1518 and many of them 


were In more or less constant use as late as 


1620, while some are said to have been 
printed from as late as the end of the first 
quarter of the nineteenth century. One 1s 


acquainted with no list of books illustrated 
by him except that published by Campbell 
Dodgson of volumes in the British Museum, 
in which there are described more than one 
hundred and forty different items. There 
can thus be no question of the popularity 
of his work not only among the men of his 
own time but with the generations 
succeeded his life 
vanish from 


several 
which immediately and 
vet his name was allowed to 
men’s memories even within the period dur- 
ing which his work was in most demand 
con- 


\pparently his name 


temporary work except the 


appears in no 
3runfels Her- 
bal,” in the Latin preface to which he ts r 
ferred to as Joannes Guidictius and 1n the 
Hans Weyditz. Even more 
curious, In view of the elaborate 
with which most of his contemporaries were 
in the habit of marking their blocks, is his 


German as 


signatures 


failure to put any indicia of authorship 
upon those which he made. It 


courted the 


is almost 
as though he had deliberatel\ 
anonymity which for 
was to be his lot, as of the four extant sig 
natures, three are different—-H. W.,H.b. b 


over three centuries 


and B. joined in a monogram 


and | 
he Frankfort pub 


In 1620 Steinmeyer, the 
lisher, into whose hands there had come b\ 
successions and purchases a large number 
of Weiditz’s blocks, issued a now very rare 
little volume which staggers under one of 


the most elaborate and verbose titles eve 


inflicted upon a book of similar siz It 
\ fine copy of the first edition was present 
to the Museum in 1918 by Mortim Schi 
Newe Kiunstliche, Wohlgerisser ynnd 
Holtz geschnittene Figuren, dergleichen nie 
mahlen gesehen worden. Von den Fiurtrefflichs 
ten, Kunstlichsten, vnnd Berihmbtesten Mal 
lern, Reissern, vnnd Formschneydern, Als nen 
blich, Albrecht Diirer, Hanss Holbeyn, Hans 
Sebaldt BGhem, Hanss Scheuflin, vnnd andern 


leutscher Nation Firtrefflichsten Kunstlern 
mehr Allen Mahlern, Kupferstechern, Form 
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a title at all but a combination 
and advertisement of the cor 


hook 


l- 
j 
DOO l 


as the old- 
and 


tents of the phrased much 


fas! 


manager did his bills 
Its 


woned circus 


made additionally interesting by al- 
falsity; for while it 
that it contains work from the 
Diirer and Holbein, it does not 
single cut by either of them, 


odd 


are 


announces 
hands of 


most utter 
contain a 
and of its 350- 
than 
name 
[his omission, 


hundred 
men- 
he wever, 


three 


woodcuts mort 


by Weiditz 


tioned all. 


Is not 


whose 
IS 


St 


handsomely made up for by St or 


in 


einmeyer 
short preface, where 


editor in th 
addition to many things of interest about a 


of the large 


os 
all 
His 


artists, it 1s said 


the real hero of the 


number of 


group ol wood its by 


book, that ‘“‘although not bearing any sig- 
nature by him they were drawn and cut 
by a notable and most famous artist and 


comparable to Durer in spite ot 
not known, which 


one well 
fact that his name ts 
all is matter of small moment seeing 
Meister.” And 


was said 


the 
alter 
that adas H erk lobet Sélneil 
this, it to remembered, 

within less than one hundred ve 
Weiditz’s death by a man who as proprietor 
of one of the greatest publishing houses in 
Germany prided himself upon the posses- 
f more than three hundred his 
blocks. It 1s doubtful whether a similar 
instance of forgetfulness can be 
from the archives of the printing trades. 

Feutsche Akad- 


1S be 


ars alter 


sion o ol 


pre duc ed 


In 1675 Sandrart in his 
emie attributed Weiditz’s works to Burgk- 
mair. Obviously false as such an attri- 
bution was, it stuck, only to be further 


complicated by the subsequent inclusion un- 
der Burgkmair’s name of the many blocks 
which Leonhard Beck designed for the Augs- 
Some of Weiditz’s things 

by later writers 
the In 

of 


burg publishers. 
were attributed to Direr 
and least three 
Bartsch’s canonical 
Diirer and Cranach are 
by Weiditz 


woodcuts 
work 


al ol 


the ol 
now easily 


The confusion 


lists 
recog- 


das 


nizable 


schneydern: Auch allen Kunst Verstandigen, 
vnnd derselben Liebhabern, zu Ehren vnd 
fallen: Wie auch der angehenden Kunstliebenden 
Jugendt zu nutz vnd beforderung in Truck geben 
Getruckt zu Franckfurtam Meyn. In Verlegung 
Vincentil Steinmeyers Anno DC. AXA 
The Huth-Murray copy now the Print 


Room 


o 
Le 


M 
in 


1s 
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thus begun was continued and increased 
through the last century by the writings of 
Passavant, Nagler, and Muther, the latter 
of whom reproduced many of Weiditz’s 
cuts Burgkmair in his invaluable 
Kulturhistorisches Bilderbuch, with the 
result that even yet in many of the older 
collections, and in some of the younger ones 
for that matter, the work of Weiditz must 
not be sought for under his own name. 

In 1891 Woldemar von Seydlitz, the sub- 


sequent cataloguer of Rembrandt’s etch- 


as by 


ings and author of one of the best books 
on Japanese woodcuts, contributed an ar- 
ticle to the Berlin Jahrbuch in which he 
clearly differentiated the personality of the 
anonymous artist whom he designated, 
after his most famous set of illustrations, as 


the Petrarca-Meister. From this time on 


Weiditz began to appear in the books 
and magazines as the Petrarch Master, 
the Master of the Trostspiegel, and as 


the Pseudo-Burgkmair, his hand gradually 


being recognized in many places where 
theretofore tradition had given’ other 
names. It was not until 1904, however, 


that the gathering and sifting of material 
had reached such a stage that Hans Rot- 
tinger of Vienna was able, in his Hans 
Weiditz der Petrarca-Meister, to demon- 
strate that all this work was by the artist 
who had decorated the Brunfels Herbal, 
and who was mentioned by name in the 
preface to that book. Even as yet it seems 
that nothing more than his name is known, 
not a single date or relationship having 
been adduced. 

We are thus driven back upon his work 
all that we know about our artist 
where, just as Steinmeyer before us, we 
cannot help recognizing that das Werk lobet 
seinen Meister. Of course by mere listing 
of title pages in books decorated by him 
we are able to discover that he worked 
for many different publishers, that he seems 
to have spent considerable periods in both 
Augsburg, and that on at 


for 


Strasburg and 
least two occasions he copied prints or 
drawings by Direr. But interesting as 1s, 
for example, the genesis and the ordering 
of the portrait of the emperor Maximilian 
which Direr drew from life and again on 
the block, which Weiditz copied, and which 
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Lucas of Leyden in turn copied from Wei- 
ditz, there is little if anvthing to be gained 
‘rom such research 

The simple fact is that Weiditz was one 
of the little group of outstanding woodcut 
designers of the German Renaissance, with 
a highly individualized style and a most 

The weight of 
Direr, Holbein, 
3urgkmair were 


personal outlook on life 
tradition assures us that 
Cranach, Altdorfer, and 
the great masters ol the woodcut, and it 
will take long for any belated contempo- 
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rary of theirs to force his way into their 
company, but it seems not improbable that 
as these matters become better known Wei- 
ditz will be acclaimed the peer of any of 
these men except the first two. From a 
technical point of view his case may be 
urged even more strongly it is 
matter for serious discussion whether in so 
far as concerns composition, texture, and 
handling of the medium he is not the most 
interesting of them all. His failure to 
reach the very highest levels of artistry 
may be assigned to his lack of interest in 
dramatic presentation, and to a draughts- 
manship which in readiness is not 
comparable to the slower and more studied 
line of either Diirer or Holbein. Thes« 
things admitted, however, it is to Weiditz 
that we must look not only for the fullest 


since 


its 
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pictorial commentary on German life dur- 
ing the second quarter of the sixteenth 
century, but for the most delightful inven- 
tion of pattern in black and white which 
his period affords. More than any of his 
fellows he knew how to break up the sur- 
faces of his blocks into rich tapestries of 
color, and to keep the notation of fact in- 
teresting and piquant. Passing by these 
more technical and aesthetic aspects ol his 
work, we can find unfailing pleasure in the 
reports of life and manners which he has 





ANS 
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left us in such profusion. He might almost 
be claimed as the first of the social carica- 
turists, the first artist who with full com- 
mand over his printing devoted 
himself to subject matter which in later 
vears to be so variously handled by 
such men as Hogarth, Moreau, Chodo- 
wiecki, Daumier, and Gavarni, and in our 
own time, by Keene, du Maurier, Phil May, 
Toulouse-Lautrec, and Steinlen. 

\s one turns through the pages of any 
of the catalogues of illustrated books of 
almost 


Surface 


Was 


the period, one notices that the 
unvarying line of religious titles is broken 
by very few exceptions and those primarily 
of educational and for 
Weiditz aside, the prominent woodcut de- 
signers of the German Renaissance devoted 
the major part of their effort to the illustra- 


bo« ks: 


scientific 
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Ol ther of religious themes or of tl 
rious matters which cluttered the min 
the emperor Maximilian The result « 

this is that the work of the tvpical illustt 
q tl t tin lispl not ble loo nes 
from the curret e and interests of or- 
linarv peopl By far the largest group 
ecular books in Mr. Dodgson’s list 
thered under the name of Weiditz 

vho 1s there to be uund illustrating ne 
on definitely pious works b books b 
icl ithors Cicero? Petrarch, Polidor 


( the lives o thre ( esars nd < 
= nderbeg, the stor Ol Meh SU ind the 
traged ol 4 elest n S well S treatises OF 
wrestling, health ooket urnaments 
medicine, law, contemporary politi bot 
n ind simples. Weiditz’s range of 1 

rest was thus as wid human lit DO! 
Which, as lived in Germany at his time, he 
nrows a stronger tight thal nv one el 
from the beggar with | swarming tam 

oO the emperor in his. palac there 
hard] 1 ling, conditior ome Ipatiol 
ha e has not lett record nd all por 
raved with isto an svmpathet I 
terest which reminds one stron hi 
4 in Which Charles if 


Enel 


Neither solemn 


distant da\ nor comic 
Weiditz pursued his w amused and in 
terested by the teeming life about him 
finding simple pleasure in the observation 


of manners, customs, and especially of cos- 
tumes, which last he rendered with an 
eve always sharp for the picturesque. It 
thus comes about that Steinmever’s little 


book of 16020 may be re carded as undoubt- 


edly one of the most important and charm- 


ing documents we possess concerning Ger- 


ol 


man social life during the second quartet 


contains among 


the sixteenth century, as it 
by Weiditz not 


large number of his most interesting 


Its 307 cuts only a ver\ 


designs 


but such a full and detailed picture of 
\ beautiful copy of the Germar nslation of 
Cicero's Officia with Weiditz's woodcuts was 


presented to the Print Room in 1918 by Felix M 


Warburg 


Ihe Print Room possesses a | 


good impression 
of Weiditz’s most important single sheet print 
the Emperor Maximilian Hearing Mass, whic! 
was assigned to Durer by Bartscl 
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German life and activity as can nowhere 
else be found compressed within the covers 
a single book 
Because of the great extent of Weiditz’s 


work not only in subject but in absolute 
count of designs, it is perhaps lacking in 
Ne high emotional crises such as one finds 
n the prints of Durer, Holbein, and Alt- 


dorfer, and 


of his 


as compared with the output of 


in\ 


contemporaries, 1s marked by its 


almost journalistic competency of narra- 


tion This, however, 1s but another and 
perhaps a stuffier manner of saying that his 


interest was primarily objective, which in 

Irn means merely that he was so absorbed 
shifting and 
he found 


and 


life that 


n observing the great 


many-colored pageant of 
little time His 


for dreaming or theorizing 
h all but 
aricaturists, largely devoid of 


sharp emotional values 


work 1s thus, like that of very few 


and rarely conduces 
» day-dreaming upon the part of those who 


xehold his prints. 


He was, however, gifted with an unusual 


nd most delightful sense of humor, which 


itself in his translat into. black 


the 
laily speech. In this respect he resembles 
Blake 


modern times, as he 


shows 1On 


and white of common metaphors of 
engraver ol 
had no 


inhibitions which prevented him trom draw- 


other 


to have 


more than any 


seems 


ing things just as he would have spoken 
if them in the always figurative language 
of the street lo this add his evident 
delight in strange things and his constant 


discovery of them in ordinary 


life, and we 
get a picture of a man whose eyes were 
always filled with a childlike and_ naive 


the beauties and marvels which 
the world presented. 
he found things which interested him; the 
nursery, the fields, the market places, and 
all the occupations and callings held him 
enthralled with their kaleidoscopic busi- 
of them he saw things 


which no other man of his time had either 


wonder at 
Every wav he turned 


nesses, and in each 


the wit or the imagination to see the pic- 
torial value of. He was thus the greatest 
illustrator of his period, developing § the 
ordinary details of prosaic existence with a 
shrewd dramatic sense which makes them 
really important, even for us who live under 
and with such a 


such different conditions 


owhere 


cove;rs 
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different background of culture and belief. 

Unfortunately for his renown the texts 
which he illustrated have with few excep- 
tions been outlived by succeeding genera- 
tions; for he came just at the time when, at 
least in Germany, the old literature was 
beginning to vanish and the modern had 
yet to make Its appearance. Petrarch the 
moralist, Cicero’s Offices, Polidore Virgil, 
have all faded from the lists of ordinary 
books which ordinary men are in the habit 
of reading, and the romances of Melusina 
and Celestina are now known only to 
the erudite who repair to them in their 
quest of material for dissertation. As 
for the books on medicine, cookery, law 
and botany, they belong to the literature 
f information, and their matter has so 


( 


changed with the passing of the centuries 
that they can be known and understood 
only by the professional archaeologist ot 
those particular subjects. Had it been 
Weiditz’s luck to be called upon to illus- 
trate the Decameron, the only profane 
prose then written which still makes de- 
mands upon the time and the leisure ot 
plain men, or had Germany at that time 
produced some such books as the Gar- 
gantua and Pantagruel which were to com: 
forth in France not long after the presum- 
able time of his death, he would have con- 
tinued to hold his place in the affections ot 


both plain and bookish people, and, as it 
was, his illustrations actually had a longer 
life and were oftener reprinted than those 
of any other man of his time 

The little volume of 1620, hay ing no text 
other than the short and_ insignificant 
rhymes under its pictures, has thus gone 
the way of all books which make an im- 
mediate appeal to the “average reader” 
both young and old. It was merely a 
“picture book,’ and the serious people of 
the world did not preserve it as they did 
their heavy treatises upon the ‘ologies, but 
left it with many another delightful popu 
lar thing to the none too tender mercies ot 
the small child, the serving maid, and th 
careless man, who out of love and intimac\ 
thumb and maltreat the sources of their 
Weiditz has 


usually reserve d for 


pleasure out of existence 
thus paid the penalty 
those authors and illustrators who most 
directly reach the affections of the multi 
tude—his work was destroved in the ver 
process of fulfilling its high function of 


giving pleasure. Possibly, were we Bud 


dhists, we might sav that his work had 
attained Nirvana—and when one stops 
to think about it, is there really any 


fate which the writer and the illustra 
tor of books might more properly strive 
for 


W.M.1., Jr 
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a special meet- 
May 31, 


was elected a Fellow 


MEMBERSHIP. At 
ing of the Board of Trustees, held 
1922, John Gellatly 


lor Life 


lHe Jacop H. Lazarus SCHOLARSHIP 
Upon the recommendation of the jury of 
the American Academy in Rome, Alfred 
Ernst New York City has been 
awarded the Lazarus Scholarship for the 
Study of Mural Painting for the vears 
1922 to his appointment to take 
effect immediately. Mr. Floegel thus suc- 
ceeds Salvatori Lascari and becomes the 
ninth Jacob H. Lazarus Scholar. By the 
agreement between the Museum and the 
Academy he will have the standing of a 
Fellow in that institution. 


Floegel of 


1925, 


BEQUEST OF JOHN HENRY ABEGG. Three 
paintings recently bequeathed to the Mu- 
seum by John Henry Abegg have been 
put on exhibition. In Gallery 26 1s a Jan 
van Goyen Landscape showing peasants 
with their and wagons 
stopping at an inn. The second, in Gal- 
lery 27, is a small Landscape by David 
leniers the Younger, in which a peasant 
carries a bundle of hay under his arm, while 


horses covered 


a man looks suspiciously at him from the 
a thatched barn. The most in- 
s a painting of Saint Jerome by 


window of 


teresting 


POINI 


IDERED IN PETIT 


PRY OF TOBIAS 


AND NOTES 


a follower of Quentin Massys (shown in 


Gallery 34 He is seated at a table, his 
face screwed up in thought, one finger 
resting on a skull The wealth of detail 
in the brass candlestick, the books, the 


the leaded window, and the 


constructed clock on the wall 


Low; l-rac k, 
marvelousl\ 


are reminiscent of the work of Marinus 
von Revmerswael 
\ LANDSCAPE BY SOROLLA. From Ar- 


cher M. Huntington there has come to the 
Museum a landscape by Sorolla called the 
Servando, Toledo. This 
castle was erected by Alphonso VI at the 
end of the eleventh or the beginning of 
the twelfth century as a protection against 


Castle of San 


Moorish marauders and was remodeled 
some hundred years later. The Spanish 
artist shows in this picture, which now 


hangs in Gallery 19, the rocky height on 
the left bank of the Tagus with the ruins 
of the castle at the left. 


TOBIAS IN EMBROIDERY. 
as a welcome 
em- 


HE Story oF 
The Museum has received 
gift from Archer M. Huntington an 
broidered panel, measuring to feet, 114 
inches in length by 10} inches in height. 
Various scenes from the story of Tobias are 
fine petit-point em- 


is about the middle 


represented In very 


broider\ The date 
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of the sixteenth century and the workman- 
ship probably Flemish or German. The 
embroidery is exhibited in Gallery H 22. 
The legend of Tobias has the charm of an 
old fairy tale. Tobit, the father of Tobias, 
has been blinded. Believing himself upon 
the point of death, after long and patiently 
suffering his adversity, Tobit sends the 
young Tobias to collect ten bezants of sil- 
ver owed him by a certain Gabael who 
dwells in the city of Rages. Setting forth 
upon this journey, Tobias is escorted by 
the archangel Raphael in the guise of a fair 
young man. The travelers come to a river 
where Tobias catches a large fish from 
which, upon the angel’s instructions, he 
removes the heart and gall. By means 
of the latter, Tobias drives away the devil 
Asmodeus who had possessed Sara, the 
daughter of a wealthy man in a certain 
city where the travelers rested, and who 
had destroyed in turn seven bridegrooms 
of this unfortunate maiden. Tobias mar- 
ries Sara and becomes the heir of his pros- 
perous father-in-law, while Raphael, jour- 
neying on, collects the money owed to 
Fobit. Tobias, upon his return to his na- 
tive town, applies the fish’s gall to his 
father’s eves and cures him of his blind- 
ness. 
Hispiscus'aNDEGretT. The summer has 
come to an end, the lotus leaves are tat- 
tered and torn, a few hibiscus flowers re- 
main, delicate and pale in their autumnal 
charm, while the leaves are blown about by 
the raw wind. A solitary egret stands at 
the foot of the last flowering bush chilled 
by the coming winter. Chinese pictures 
are poems and Chinese poetry is painting, 
both suggest without speaking in every- 
day language. The autumn scene reminds 
us of the end of summer and hints at the 
end of life’s most beautiful season, while the 
artist and the philosopher enjoy the charm 
of what remains. The painting is by Chao 
Meng Chien, also called Chao Tze Ku, one 
of the best flower painters of the close of 
the Sung period, the uncle of Chao Meng 
fu, the famous painter of horses who is 
said to have studied under him. Apart 
Irom the poetic charm of the picture and its 


1Rosa sinensis. 
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delightful composition, the flowers and 
leaves are most sensitively drawn, render- 
ing wonderfully the movement of the wind- 
tossed foliage, giving in real Sung style the 
peculiar mood of the late autumn day as 
well as the personal character of this special 
bush and this very bird. The painting, 
which is a splendid addition to our Museum 
collection, is the gift of Mrs. Anna Woeris- 
hoffer and is exhibited in Room H 9 


Girt OF Books I he 
been enriched by the 


\ VALUABLI 
Library has recently 
addition of seven hundred and fifty-thre« 
volumes, the gift of Pierre L. Le Brun. Thi 
collection consists of works on ancient art 
architecture, and sculpture, and a number 
of important art periodicals 

One hardly knows which « 
should be specially mentioned, so valuable 
are they all, but attention may be called 
to several of them. 

Among the works by Viollet-le-Duc 
French architect of the nineteenth century, 
Dessins in which are 


books 


f the 


Is Composition et 
brought 
drawings of architecture, 
work, and metalwork made by 
Duc during his travels. The 
reproductions are folio in size, produced by 
including lithography 
\ few of the 


together a splendid collection of 
sculpture, wood- 


Viollet-le- 


plates of 


various 
photography, and engraving 


pre cesses 


lithographed plates are colored 

\n up-to-date and comprehensive dic 
tionary of antiquities is the Daremberg et 
Saglio: Dictionnaire des antiquités grecques 
et romaines, in ten volumes This work 1s 
profusely illustrated and of great value to 
the archaeologist and student. 

The fine collections of drawings in the 
Louvre and at Versailles are reproduced in 
the work by J. Guiffrey et P. Marcel 
Inventaire générale des dessins du Musé« 
du Louvre et du Musée de Versailles. In 
the nine volumes that contain this work are 
ten thousand reproductions, from 


excellent idea of the 


nearly 
which an 
can be obtained 

A work that treats on th 
is that by Emile Molinier 


originals 


ndustrial arts 

Histoire génér- 
le de Ts wlonueés lind 1e T1\ 

aie Ges arts applique a it industrie, in tive 
volumes. It contains choice examples of 
objects of art, gold 


Ivories furniture 
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smith’s and silversmith’s work, tapestries, 
etc., etc., from the Renaissance to the end 
of the eighteenth century [his is a splen- 
did work for the use of designers, crafts- 
men, and those interested in any way in 
the industrial arts 

lhe superb work known as La Norman- 
die Monumental, is a source of informa- 
tion for the architect and others interested 
n the churches, public buildings, chateaux 
etc., of Normandy, 
volumes The 


con- 


houses. 
tained in its five large 


heliogravure reproductions number nearly 
five hundred, and are of sufficient siz 
10 X 12) tO give an exXct it Impression ol 
the subject reproduced 

Of course, in such a collection are to be 
found many architectural books, among 
which are those by A. Choisey on Egyptian, 
Byzantine, and Roman architecture All 
are Well illustrated and authoritative works 


Besides the individual works there are a 


number of periodicals such as Archivo 
Storico dell’ Arte, that was published in 
Rome 1889-1897 and succeeded by L’Arte 
[he former is perhaps the most important 
magazine ever published on Italian art, and 
one of the most difficult to obtain, as the 
greater part of the publisher’s stock was 
destroved by fire 

\nother periodical of considerable 1m- 
portance 1s the Revue de l’art Chrétien, 
student of 


which 1s alwavs useful to the 


Christian art 

rhe art of Italy is recorded by A. Ven- 
turi in his Storia dell’ arte italiana, of which 
ten volumes have appeared. The volumes 
are profusely illustrated and the work is of 
the greatest importance 
permit the mention of 
other works, but it can be said that all of 
the books contained in the gift will prove 


Space will not 


of great usefulness. 
that the donor has for many 
interested in and watched the growth of 


It is a pleasure to note 


Vear®rs been 


the Museum and its library Each volume 
of his splendid gift will bear the bookplate 
of the Museum with the words Presented 
by Pierre L. Le 
it 


srun, 1922, engraved upon 


During the 
months of July and August Japanese prints 


HIROSHIGES NOW ON VIEW 


| okaido 
will be shown in Room H 11. The Tokaido 
is the road from Tokio, the former Yeddo, 
Kyoto, the 


chosen from  Huiroshige’s series 


the capital of the Shogun, to 
imperial city. This Hiroshige series rep- 
resents the famous and picturesque spots 
on this ancient road and served the travel- 


i memento of their pilgrimage. 


1’zu-CHol 
Iwo T’zu-Chou jars have been acquired by 
purchase and are now exhibited in the bal- 


JARS FROM CHI-LO-SHEN, 


cony gallery devoted to Chinese porcelain 
and pottery, Floor I], Room D5. They 
are both of ovoid form with small, straight 
necks and flat lips; both are very good in 
shape and of fine quality but different in 
texture. Though each is of grayish clay 
covered with a white slip under a more or 
less transparent glaze, one is what might 
be called of Ting tvpe; that is, the white 
slip is covered with a fine, thin glaze very 
agreeable to the touch, and the 
like real Ting ware. The glaze is minutely 


Jar le Oks 


crackled and stained through burial and 
The other one is covered with 
a coarser glaze of regular T’zu Chou type, 
full of air bubbles, and without stain. 


t 
i 
Both vases were found in 


dampness 


a place called 


Chi-lo-shen in Chili near Pao-ting-fu, there- 


fore in the neighborhood of Ting Chao, 
where during the Northern Sung period 
QOO0—1127 that is, before the Tartar inva- 


sion, the Ting ware was made 

\ccording to reports which are up to the 
present not much more than rumors, a 
buried town or village came to light at 
Chi-lo-shen which is described as being a 
kind of Pompei 
originally flooded or covered with sand; at 
all events it is said that, the soil having 


Perhaps the place was 


caved in, rooms and whole streets were dis- 
covered, rows of houses once occupied by 
the well-to-do, where furniture stood about 
just as it was left when the catastrophe 
happened \ quantity of pottery was 
found, quite a number of jars, vases, and 
bowls, like the ones now acquired, most 
of which have a stained black crackle 
and a reds tain caused by liquid which 
was originally in the jar or got in accl- 
dentally 

and shown 


\ small vase acquired earlier 
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in the same case was found in the same 
place and shows the same peculiarities of 
glaze, crackle, and stain. 

STUYVESANT HIGH SCHOOL CAMERA 
CLius. One of the interesting phases of 
the work done through the cooperation 
between the Museum and the high schools 
of the City has been a series of six appoint- 
ments with members 
of the Camera Club 


of Stuyvesant High 
School. This group 
of boys who are sin- 


cerely concerned with 
the development in 
artistic photography 
have felt the value of 
contact with the Mu- 
seum collections and 
purpose to make 
greater of them 
next year. 

The plan has been 
to use the Museum 
both for study and for 
practice 
ba sed 


use 


| he disc us- 
on the 
decorative and inter- 
pretative qualities of 
Museum 


SIOnsS 


paintings 
and the material seen 
in lantern slides have 
been directly related 
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last appointment and to join them in the 

work they plan for next year. 
REARRANGEMENT GALLERIES 

NEAR EASTERN 


Oo! 
ARI 


rHI 
Various changes 


Ol 


have lately been made in the installation of 
the collections of Near | 
five cases containing th 

Near 


art I he 
Persian and other 
the William 
Grinnell Col- 
been re- 
Gallery 


potters 


astern 


ceramics Ol 
Milne 
lection hav 


Eastern 


moved from 
D 4 and the 
placed with similar 
material exhibited in 
the adjoining gallery 
| he large gal- 
now de- 


FE 14. 
lerv, D 3, 1s 


voted exclusively to 
Oriental rugs. As in 
former years, a gar- 
den carpet occupies 
the central position 
on the floor, and on 
the walls are large 
carpets ol Persian 
Asia Minor, Indian 


and Spanish origin 


In rearranging th 


cases Of ceramics 1n 
Galleries | 14 ind 
| 13 B, r ¢ late | 


groups of material 


have been brought to- 





to the club problems gether and inferior 
in photographing pieces withdrawn. 
groups ol still life and FROM A PHOTOGRAPH BY HAROLD HERMAN lhe cases are now so 
studies in genre, ar- STUYVESANT HIGH SCHOOL irranged that tl 
chitecture, landscape CAMERA CLUB material ma b i 
and portraiture. To studied in chronolo 
introduce a practical element into the ap- cal sequence. Beginning on the right 
pointments, arrangements were made so _ the visitor enters from the large rug galler 
that Museum objects brought to the class the first wall case 1s devoted to Sassanian 
room could be used in photographic studies — pottery of about the fourth century a1 ! 
of still life. Supplementing the discussion tain other wares earlier in date than t} 
of architectural design, the boys spent con- tenth century. Cont ig to the 1 
siderable time in making decorative studies — the visitor will note in the next wall cas¢ 
of views in the Museum galleries. extremely important group of the earls 
\s evidence of the stimulation received lustre ware, dating from tl eighth 
Irom the Museum study, the members of | the twelfth centu Probably the olde 
the club arranged an exhibition of their own piece in the case is a lustred bowl found at 
work in Classroom A and invited other Samarra. Rakka is represented bv sever 
high school camera clubs to come to their fine lustred pieces. Of excep ter 
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Is a group of three complete pieces and shown both in this gallery and in the al- 
numerous fragments of the brilliantly lus- cove. In the floor case occupying. the 
tred pottery found at Fostat in Egypt, center of the room ts a remarkable group 
but presumably imported from Syria or of Arabic enameled glass mosque lamps 
Mesopotamia [he floor case opposite of the fourteenth century trom Cairo. The 
contains unlustred Rakka ware and other remaining floor case contains examples of 
Mesopotamian potteries of the tenth to th the wares found at Sultanabad [he mini- 
twelfth centur\ In the next wall cast tures have been rehung so as to eorre- 
IS an attractive group of early pottery with spond more or less in chronological se- 
low-rel designs, mainly of the twelfth quence with the collection of ceramics 


century \n interesting variety displayed The various rearrangements have mad 


In this case 1s pierced in certain parts of the it possible to show the sixteenth-century 
design so that the light shows through the Persian carpets and other exhibits to better 





glaze In the next wall case is an import- advantag 





ant group of the pottery generally de- [he principal change in the 
scribed as Syro-Egyptian; some of thes gallery, E13, has been the addition of a 
pieces may have been made in Egvpt by central floor case containing, among other 
imported Syrian or Persian artists. In ybjects, two unusually fine examples of slen- 
two small cases nearby are shown examples langs (a scarf-like garment One, richly 
of other wares found in Egypt, either im- w n with gold, dates fron bout tl 
portations or of local manufactur first third t eighteent! ntury, an 
The visitor should now enter the littl was obtained at Padang-Pandjang, Suma- 
ilcove | 4 B where T if r Cases on- I U! I rat x } 4 ) nand 
, lng cho examples of Persian potter Vat ( sil t! Ir t oT nd Is an 


ne lding spiendid represel 1 n of the lates ) I 720 10 7 S purchased 
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